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YIENNA 



IN OCTOBER, 1848 



The new year, 1849, has now num- 
bered one quarter of its days. Its child- 
hood has been eventful, but its advancing 
age promises to be more so. It found the 
world, on its arrival, like the troubled sea 
subsiding after a storm. The minds of men 
were more busied in contemplating the past 
deeds of the parent year than in the usual 
occupation of predicting and forestalling the 
events of the year to come. The past year 
has bequeathed a strangely stirring and dan- 
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gerous spirit to its youthful successor. Until 
now the year '49 has been tolerably tran- 
quil ; but occasional symptoms of a trouble- 
some disposition, and now and then an iU- 
tempered squall from the infant, are but too 
certain proofs that it has been imdergoing 
the interesting, yet disagreeable, process of 
cutting its teeth ! 

Not the least interesting and important 
of the many great eruptions of 1848 was 
the revolution which broke out in Vienna 
early in the month of October. Indeed, 
it may be said that in a great measure the 
fate of at least continental Exirope himg 
upon the upshot of this mighty struggle. 

Nearly six months have now elapsed since 
this conflict took place, and still, to the 
best of my knowledge, no account of the 
exciting scenes which occurred there have yet 
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appeared before the public, with the excep- 
tion of one or two letters published in the 
newspapers of the time. 

The following short narrative contains the 
substance of a journal written on the spot- 
It describes only the events of which I 
was an eye-witness, and is not encumbered 
with reflections, which I leave my readers 
(if I am honoured with any) to make for 
themselves. 



On the morning of the 4th of Octo- 
ber I left England, stopped a day and a 
night at Hamburg, reached Vienna early on 
the 9th, and after some difiiculty and 
trouble found myself safely lodged at " The 
Arch-Duke Charles," one of the best hotels 
in the town, situated in the Karnthner- 
Thor Street. We had already heard, while 
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changing carriages at the Breslau station, 
that a disturbance had broken out at Vienna ; 
that the rails on many parts of the line 
had been taken up ; that the Bahn-hof had 
been burnt; and that the military were 
defeated and driven from the town. Little 
did I then anticipate that these strange 
reports would be confirmed ; that worse 
deeds than these had been perpetrated, and 
that at length I should actually have an 
opportunity of satisfying a desire I had often 
felt, to be present at a revolution. 

It was a matter of no great difficulty to 
learn what had happened before I arrived, 
as nobody could talk on any other subject 
than the occurrences of the three last days. 
It appeared, from what I could gather from 
the various versions of the same story, that 
on Friday last, the 7th, the people, incensed 
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with the conduct of Latoiir,* Minister of 
War, on account of his proceedings with 
the Ban Jellachich, had marched in a body 
to the minister's palace, and waited there 
to insult him, or otherwise to satisfy their 
vengeance, whenever his appearance should 
afford an opportunity. The military being 
called out to disperse the crowd and queU 
the disturbance, and the mob obstinately 
refusing to retire, a general scuffle ensued; 
cannon were brought up by the troops, 
and, after some sharp fighting, captured by 
the rioters. At the moment the fighting 
was going on, some ruffians who had dis- 

* Count Theodore Latour, of the ancient Burgundian family of 
Baillet de Latour, was hom on the 16th of June, 1780. He was 
the acting deputy of Archduke John, as head of Imperial Engineer 
Corps, and at the time of the catastrophe was Minister of War 
in the Imperial Cabinet. He had seen much active service, and 
was esteemed an excellent officer. His father had filled the same 
office of President of the Board of War, and died in 1806. 
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covered the wretched Latour concealed m 
an upper garret of the palace, taking ad- 
vantage of the confiision and the repulse 
of the troops, dragged him from the place 
of his concealment, and barbarously mur- 
dered him on the spot. They then carried 
him down the staircase ; but finding the 
bottom of the house too crowded to allow 
them to pass, they threw his body from 
the window, and in a few minutes his life- 
less and mutilated corpse was seen swinging 
from a lamp-post above the heads of the 
inftiriated and yelling mob. 

The fighting continued till a late hour, 
and it was not till seven or eight o'clock 
on the morning of the 8th, that the in- 
surgents succeeded in driving the last of 
the troops from the city. Barricades were 
instantly thrown up in every part of the 
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town; the gates were built in; cannon were 
planted so as to command every possible 
point where an attack could be made ; and, 
in short, one may literally say that no 
stone was left unturned to prevent the re- 
entrance of the military, who, in the first 
instance, retreated without the subm*bs, and 
encamped on the immense fields beyond the 
Belvidere. 

Such was pretty much the state in which 
I found Vienna on my arrival on the 9th. 

I shall now continue this little sketch 
in the form of a journal, as it was originally 
written. 

October 10th. — Rose tolerably early after 
vainly attempting to sleep, with a perpetual 
alarm beating in the street, and a couple of 
candles burning all night in each window to 
prevent my being shot in bed by mistake. 
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Everybody, of course, is in a frantic state 
of excitement ; and, by way of a " quieter,'" 
reports have just reached us that the Ban 
of Hungary is marching towards Vienna, 
with fifty thousand men. Orders, in con- 
sequence, have been issued this morning 
from the Reichstag* or Diet, that the Arsenal 
is to be opened, and that arms are to be 
given to every person demanding them. 
So that, this being about two. o'clock, p.m., 
none but women and children of the smallest 
dimensions are seen who are not armed to 
the teeth. 

There being no difficulty in getting out 
of the town by one of the small gates, 
or in returning provided one has '* a 
pass," I was glad to escape from the 

* The name given to the Austrian Parliament. That assembly 
had taken upon itself all the functions of government. 
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drumming and squabbling which had been 
quite as bad this night as the preced- 
ing, and availed myself of the beauty of 
the day to visit Laxenburg. Situated about 
eight miles from Vienna, to the south of the 
city, this village, which takes its name from 
the little river that runs through it, and 
falls here into the Leitha, is exceedingly 
picturesque. 

The outskirts of the village abut on a 
park, not large, but, like most parks out of 
Old England, more resembling a garden than 
a park, with smart beds fiill of flowers, and 
great avenues of huge horse-chestnut trees, 
all cut and cropped like the holly-hedges 
which enclose the neat Uttle gardens of an 
English cottage. In the centre of the park 
is a moat, and of course in the centre of 
the moat is a castle. Built some seventy 
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or eighty years ago, it was intended to re- 
present a "Baronial Mansion" of the "good 
old times." What with its drawbridges, 
ancient-looking porches, turrets, towers, bat- 
tlements, embrasm'cs, armouries, dimgeons, 
&c., you may, while sauntering through its 
quaint galleries and courtyards, fancy your- 
self, with a little vis imaginandiy to be any 
one of the Seven Champions of Christendom 
or some such worthy, cased in a suit of 
Milan steel, meditating on the merits of an 
eUgible young princess, or on the less 
pleasing, but more exciting prospect, of being 
run through the eye in a " free and gentle 
passage of arms." 

In this castle are a great number of 
curiosities, such as old armour, trophies 
taken from the Turks in 1683, collections of 
worn-out garments, and other reminiscences 
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of the great. In feet, almost every apartment 
is the repository of some relics, interesting 
either on accoimt of their connection with 
historical events, or on accoimt of their an- 
tiquity. But I, who am no hero-worshipper 
nor antiquary, find greater charms in the 
" sweet harmony of natm*e'^ than in all the 
embalmed periwigs and soleless boots in the 
world, whoever may have worn them out ; 
and rarely have I met with a scene more 
beautifiil than that which I now beheld from 
the battlements of the Bell Tower. It ap- 
peared to be in the very centre of a forest 
which covers many a broad acre of the 
plains below, the richness and variety of 
whose foUage was beautiftd beyond descrip- 
tion. In the distance, for many miles round, 
except a low part in the horizon, where 
the tall spires of Vienna were just visible. 
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the landscape is filled up with vine-clad hills, 
and here and there an old castle rears its 
grey head on the summits, or a small town 
or village dotted along their wooded valleys. 
Beyond, as far as the eye can reach, are 
the lofty peaks of the snow-capped moun- 
tains of the Austrian Tyrol. 

While admiring the beauty of the grand 
panorama beneath me, I suddenly observed 
in the distance immense clouds of dust, 
which I presently discovered to be caused 
by some large mass moving along the high 
road in the direction of Vienna. I watched 
it for about an hour, until I could perfectly 
distinguish infantry, cavalry, and the uniform 
of soldiers. Supposing this to be the army 
of the dreaded Ban, in order to avoid being 
intercepted, I instantly left Laxenburg, 
and began to retrace my steps towards the 
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city; but so rapidly were they marching, 
that, when I arrived at a point where the 
road by which they were approaching crossed 
mine, I found the advanced guard within a 
few hundred yards of the spot. 

Thinking there would not be much danger 
in availing myself of so good an opportunity 
to satisfy my curiosity about an army 
that had been doing, and were about to do, 
such great things, I determined to remain 
where I was till they had passed. For an 
hour or so I stood watching them as they 
marched by, occasionally being asked for 
tobacco or a Ught — it was all they could 
say in Grerman. Poor wretches ! they were 
so fatigued and worn, they observed no sort 
of order as they marched : some hung on 
to the waggons, some rode on the backs 
of bullocks they had with them for pro- 
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visions: they all seemed ready to drop with 
weariness. At length, the order was given 
to halt, and encamp for the night. It was 
a most interesting scene, and a curious 
position to find one's self in : — in the centre 
of an army of creatures looking more like 
savages than regular soldiers — with such 
strange costumes and faces as one might 
perhaps not meet with again. Most of 
them wore white felt jackets coming down 
to the knee, which served both as a coat 
and cloak, and with blue pantaloons fitted 
tight to the leg, and sandals laced above 
the ankle. The abruptness of the levy 
had prevented these uniforms being very 
artistically made : the majority of the in- 
fantry, indeed, wore no uniform at all, but 
were clad Uke mere peasants. Their arms 
appeared very serviceable. How gladly did 
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each man divest himself of his heavy 
marching-order accoutrements ! Some, more 
fatigued than others, flung themselves on 
the grass, and appeared to fall asleep in a 
minute ; some, more active, or who, per- 
haps, had had the good fortune to ride, 
busied themselves in lighting fires, pillaging 
cabbages and food for themselves or their 
horses; others were collected in Uttle knots, 
either to be sent off" in search of provisions 
or on the less enviable employment of 
taking care of their comrades by going on 
guard. The confiision and disorder subsided 
gradually as the darkness came on, which 
was rather increased than diminished by the 
frequent fires throughout the camp, whose 
uncertain glare seemed to cast a deeper 
shade on every spot out of the immediate 
circle formed round their blaze. 
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Soon, no doubt, these fifty thousand men 
with light hearts and weary limbs, forgot, 
in sleep, then- homes, their present state, 
their prospects of the morrow ; gave up 
reminiscences, gave up anticipations, and 
resigned their spirits, for a few hours, to 
a state of unconsciousness, as many, on 
some future evening after a battle, may 
be called on to give up their lives for 
ever. 

October 11th. — ^The arrival of the Ban 
has increased the frantic state of excitement 
tenfold. If a man stops to shake his friend 
by the hand, he is immediately surrounded 
by a crowd who have mistaken him for an 
emissary from the Croat chief. The fire- 
eating part of the inhabitants are for 
sallying forth without delay, and sweeping 
the besiegers from the face of the land ; 
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the more cautious are for providing against 
attacks from without : all is disorder and 
uncertainty. The preparations making here 
within are terrific, and grand enough to 
defy the host of a Pharaoh ; yet, notwith- 
standing the reckless demeanour of the 
^^ Proletarier y^ * and the martial aspect of 
beardless students of the University, who 
ride about, much to their personal discom- 
fort, with long cavalry swords and large 
plumes in their Der Freyschutz hats, the 
Demon of Fear has spread his wings o'er 
the city, and more pasty than ever are the 
mealy countenances of the sons of Deutsch- 
land. 

October 15th. — ^Nothing of importance 

* The name generally given to the Vienna mob, after the Pro- 
letarii of the Romans, a class of idle paupers who were so called 
from their serving the State by their children, and not with 
money. 
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has as yet taken place. The Proletarier 
march in large bodies through the streets, 
singing a sort of Marsellaise. We hear 
that the National Guard will, in case of 
emergency, decline to act, but they are not 
strong enough to resist. 

October 16th. — Made the acquaintance 
of a rebel chief, — one Young by name, a 
student. It is convenient to have a friend 
at Court, even in such an administration as 
the present. Under the protection of my 
friend, who has fraternised with me on the 
strength of a quondam English extraction, 
I visited the University, and was permitted 
to enter, with profound respect, the hall in 
which, as he told me, the revolution was 
originally conceived and planned. Amongst 
the ornaments and banners with which this 
fine chamber is decorated, hangs a large 
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blue silk flag, trimmed with a golden fringe, 
with the words " Libert^, Egalit6, et Fra- 
ternity," worked upon it on one side, and 
on the other " From the Students of Paris 
to the Students of Vienna.'^ And these 
are the hoys to decide the fate of nations! 
Suppose a banner were hung up in the 
senate-house with this inscription : " Chart- 
ism ! and a bloody end to the Dons ! " 
" from the Under-grads of Oxford to the 
Ditto of Cambridge." It would have a 
grand effect — don't you think so? Where 
are the Vienna BuU-dogs ? the Peelers ? 
the Proctors? the Magistrates? — ^the autho- 
rities who ought to keep order in the 
State! Alas! this nation of poets, of phi- 
losophers, and of visionaries, is Uke a Bedlam 
broke loose ! — they are playing at soldiers 
now, and seem to think it a very pretty 
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pastime. But it strikes wiser heads than 
mine, this great German people requires a 
deal of drilling before they are ripe for 
striking the blow for the Liberty they ima- 
gine they are now so sure of winning. 
Rub-a-rub-rub ! — ^there goes that everlasting 
'' rappel." I do wish the attack would begin 
in good earnest — ^nothing but false alarms. 
October 17th. — Everybody employed in 
expecting the Hungarians. Fresh troops 
have arrived to-day, and the entrance of 
all provision to the city is stopped. This 
afternoon, walked down to the Au-garten 
(Vauxhall), and, while loitering about, I 
suddenly heard some musket-shots within 
three or four hundred yards of where I was 
standing. The firing increased rapidly. I 
ran in the direction whence the sounds 
came, and found people shooting in Nuss- 
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dorf. Everybody turned out with all sorts 
of weapons. Most of them seemed terribly 
alarmed, and some there were who evidently 
made a great mistake as to the quarter the 
fighting was in, for they took quite the 
contrary direction. I discovered that the 
skirmish was caused by the military at- 
tempting to occupy part of Nussdorf on the 
further side of the Danube, and the in- 
habitants endeavouring to prevent them. 

The firing continued for about an hour 
or so, when one cannon on the side of the 
troops, and three on that of the rebels, 
were brought into play, and kept pretty 
sharply at work for the rest of the afltemoon. 
I placed myself about half-way between the 
two parties, keeping about a himdred yards 
out of the line of fire, and watched, with 
deep interest, the terrible effect of each shot. 
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None but those who have heard the 
angry sound of fire-arms fired in earnest, 
can possibly form any idea of the mingled 
feeling of awe and excitement which it 
creates. The sharp rattle of the musketry, 
interrupted every second by the grand roar 
of thundering cannon, make an impression 
on one's mind that does not depart with 
the mere soimd. I hear it now, rattling 
and crashing, leaving ruin and devastation 
behind it. At every instant, some poor 
wretch is breathing out the last pangs of 
misery inflicted by the ruthless missile that 
heeds not his innocence or his guilt — ^now 
it spares his life, but tears his Umb : crushed 
and maimed for ever, he lingers to curse 
this, ay, this very moment. Touch not, 
poor cripple, the water for which thy parched 
lips are thirsting; better die, than be saved 
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for such existence. Crash — crash! Come, 
give me a musket — ^a sword — some weapon! 
I, too, must help in this work of destruc- 
tion. Death ! who thinks of death now ? 
No one of those who deal in it here ever 
heard the word. Reckless — all reckless, 
without a cause, — ^many without a hope, a 
thought beyond the moment. The cry is 
blood — and blood must flow! The very air 
is infected — I breathe but putrid smoke. 
Ha ! that shot grazed me ! I hardly hear 
the groan of him whose brain it shattered. 
Will it last for ever ? Hark ! the cheers 
of victory: — ^' Vorw'arts ! vorwarts ! Sieg! 
Sieg!" 

And night comes on. Now and then the 
sentry fires at the incautious reconnoiterer, 
till all is hushed! It might have been a 
dream, but the heavens are witness still — 
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red, red like the sky of the east, even to 
the horizon, is all around. Dark clouds of 
smoke ascend, and the forked tongues of 
the Ucking flames shoot, ever and anon, far 
above the shadowy form of the convent 
spire and gloomy dome. The widow and 
the orphan are, from to-day, houseless and 
forlorn — and this, O man ! is the Liberty 
to-day you fought for! 

October 18th. — Reinforcements are con- 
tinually arriving. To-morrow, Prince Win- 
dischgratz is expected to take command of 
the besieging army. The firing in Nussdorf 
continues. 

October 1 9th . — Windischgratz arrives. 
The city is now surrounded by an army 
of upwards of a hundred thousand men, 
and operations will, we suppose, soon com- 
mence. The Viennese are confident of the 
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succour of the Hungarians, who I believe 
to be a species of dissolving views ; for, 
like the mirage of the desert, they appeared 
but to disappoint the anxious expectations 
of the insurgents. 

October 23rd. — ^Delay — delay. Langsam 
— ^langsam. How truly characteristic of the 
Grermans is this word. I am sure that, if 
they heard the quiet or significant ^' All 
right," as the guards of the old mail 
coaches used to whip it out, they would 
start Uke the King of Laputa, when, in the 
midst of his profound speculations, he re- 
ceived a flap in the eye from his Prime 
Minister to bring him to his senses. 

Windischgratz sent a parlementar into the 
town yesterday, with a message to the 
Gemeinderath, * saying that, if the city was 

* The Municipal Council of Vienna. 
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not surrendered in twenty-four hours, he 
would commence bombarding it. The Ge- 
meinderath, much against its will, refused 
the terms, and answered they were deter- 
mined to hold out — ^that the Emperor was 
the traitor — not the People. 

The twenty-four hours have just expired, 
and still no bombarding. This is tiresome. 
The Proletarier are getting fierce, and call 
out to be held down. Another evil of 
being in a besieged city, is — ^this morning's 
breakfast saw the last drop of milk, and 
the last pat of butter. Meat, too, is get- 
ting scarce, and I have been seriously re- 
flecting how long I can manage to keep 
body and soul together with a tolerable 
stock of old boots and shoes. 

October 24th. — Bang — bang — bang ! 
Blaze away! There goes a cannon! there 
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goes another ! By Jove that last roll of 
musketry sounded as if they were storming 
the Kamthner-Thor, at the bottom of our 
street. Eight cannon-shots have been fired, in 
the last minute by the second hand of my 
watch. In rushes Cox*— his hair on end; 
his face very red ; his coat oflF and shirt- 
sleeves tucked up, one hand armed with a 
blacking-brush, the other thrust into a patent 
leather boot evidently about to be blacked 
in the excitement. 

"Oh dear! oh dear! sir. Take care, sir! 
There's a shell, sir, gone and fell in the 
yard, close by my winder, sir! That there 
is ! I shouldn't adwise you to go out ; 
you 're allust a-going out ! I know you '11 
be shot some day, that you will." 

"Do you think so, Cox?" 



* My valet — a true-born Englishman. 
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" Oh dear ! oh dear ! Do you thmk they '11 
take the city to-day ? I've locked up both 
the fiddles m case they should come in here, 
any ways. So that 's all right. There ! did you 
hear that, sir? I told you how it would be ! " 

" I really cannot help it. Cox ; do go and 
see if my breakfast is coming." Eocit Cox. 

While breakfast is preparing, I go and 
take a peep in the street, and meet the 
old French Count, who speaks English. 

" Goot morning, Mistare Cock," said he, 
with a low bow ; ^^ Dey are at it already 
now, and no mistook. Ah ! I know they 
would began to-day : de shooting is terri- 
blement loud. Ah ! but ven I vas at 
Moscow, in tirteen, ve vas a whole veek." 

^^ Ah ! I dare say — of coiu^e. So I have 
heard you say before, sir. Dine in the 
coffee-room I suppose? Au revoir.'^ 
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Hulloo! Geben sie acht ! Oh, confound 
you ! Can't you look where you are 
going ? Tausend Teufel 1 Here 's a scrim- 
mage ! Three small kelners, as big as your 
thumb — ^the stiefelputzer and all the cham- 
ber-maids — ^there they go running, screaming, 
tumbling over one another like mad 'uns.' 
What 's up now ? Oh that 's it, is it ? 
Twelve proletarier, armed to the crown of 
their heads, with slouched hats and fea- 
thers, swords, pistols, daggers, rifles, mus- 
kets, breastplates, &c., stand guarding the 
gateway, giving directions to one or two 
others to search the hotel and take every 
living soul they can find. Everybody must 
carry arms, and if he has got no legs 
he must be used to make barricades of. 
Liberty must be fought for, and hang the 
expense. 
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This, however, I considered to be a con- 
summation by no means to be wished for; 
so I retreated, k la FalstafF, with great dis- 
cretion, and sought safety under some dirty 
table-cloths thrown in a heap in the comer 
of the coffee-room, where I suflFered all the 
miseries which the poor fat knight went 
through in his ignominious escape from the 
jealous Ford, and which he so graphically, 
and I can from experience say, so correctly, 
described. 

At length I slunk out of my hiding- 
place. I no sooner emerged from an atmo- 
sphere of sour stains and dirty linen, than 
while incautiously reconnoitering to see if 
the coast was clear, I hear from an un- 
expected quarter, a soimd worse to my 
trembling ear than an Indian's war-whoop, 
Dort ist einer I Dort ist einer ! Kommen sie hier 
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henunter ! In vain had I nearly committed 
felo de se by sufFocation. In vain had the 
faithM Cox repeatedly warned me against 
the Philistines ; and vainer would be all 
resistance now ! Down I go ; and threatened 
with immediate annhilation and many equally 
pleasing prospects, which I did not clearly 
imderstand, was dragged without remorse 
before a committee of National Guards. 
Contrary, however, to my expectation they 
respected the safety-card I had obtained 
from my embassy, and dismissed me with 
injimctions never to shew myself again, 
under pain of being instantly used, and 
consequently, I suppose, ^*used up.'* 

A plague on your revolutions ! thought I ; 
and on returning to my rooms I endeavoured 
to chase these unpleasant impressions from 
my mind by playing a sonata on the fiddle. 
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October 25th. — The Nussdorf and the 
Wieden suburbs are the only two which 
still hold out, and the small gates leading 
to them on these sides of the town are 
open. Being very tired of the solitary 
confinement which I was but yesterday so 
strictly enjoined to observe, I determined 
to venture out in order to see how my 
old friends were getting on in the Nussdorf 
villages. From the gates of the town to 
the lines outside the suburb, the distance 
is about two miles ; almost every inch of 
the way, as well as every street in the 
village was now blocked up with stones, 
trees, carts, and every sort of lumber they 
could heap together. One or two cannon 
were placed so as to command the more 
important points of advance. 

With some difficulty I was suflFered to 
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pass from barricade to barricade, always 
having to put a stone or two on the top 
of each, as the foot travellers in Scotland 
leave a stone on the cairns by the road- 
side, till I at length reached the one which 
defended the street that opened directly upon 
the position of the troops which they were 
now endeavouring to gain. Here was a 
pretty scene of conftision ! About two hun- 
dred yards off, the troops had planted a 
small battery with two guns ; the firing, how- 
ever, was not very destructive, as both 
parties were well protected by their respec- 
tive barricades. On our side, though there 
were a great many people at work, they 
took very good care not to expose them- 
selves to the shots from the artillery, which 
struck the stones and houses and flew over 
our heads in the most exciting manner. 
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wondering how such a puny individual could 
raise a weight of eleven stone with apparent 
ease. My first impulse, on coming to my- 
self, was immediately to resent the insult in 
the true British style, by knocking him down ; 
so I put myself in the requisite attitude, and 
was in the act of taking a deliberate aim 
at the point of his snub nose, when, much 
to my disgust, he cocked his musket, and 
presented it coolly at the most vital part 
of my body. What might have been his 
intentions I really cannot tell; but at this 
moment a shell fi*om the troops fell among 
the thickest of the crowd, and I believe 
every one who was not killed by it re- 
treated as fast as he could. For my part, 
without stopping to look after my Mend 
who had pulled me by my leg from the 
top of the barricade, I took to my heels. 
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and did not stop to take breath till I found 
myself within the gates. 

My troubles were not, however, destined 
to end here. The evening had closed in, 
and not being able to find my way home 
in the dark, tummg a wrong comer, I 
stumbled upon a half-sleeping sentry. The 
lout, who took a considerable deal of wak- 
ing, and who most probably had been 
dreaming that a Croat was running him 
through the body, started up and nearly 
performed that kind operation upon me. 
Luckily, however, he was not a bloody- 
minded lout, but thought better of the 
running-through business, and conducted 
me to his head-quarters, to have sentence 
passed upon me there. 

Notwithstanding the alarm I had felt at 
being found prowling about at this late 
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hour without arms, and having the warning 

of the National Guard ftdl in my mind, I 

could not help admiring the picturesque 

scene of the bivouacking committee, before 

which I was brought. It was in one of 

the arches of a gateway imder the Bastei. 

One entrance to the passage was entirely 

built in with paving-stones, the other was 

only partly open, being closed up with 

boards to shelter those mside from the 

wind. In the centre of the archway a large 

fire was burning, which blazed up most 

cheerily. Around it were seated, on stones 

or logs of wood, some fifteen or twenty 

men, singing in a low tone the chorus of 
a revolutionary song. Perched upon the 

head of an old beer-cask was a handsome- 
looking youth, of about twenty years of 
age: he was dressed in the full costume of 
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a student, and, with meerschaum pipe in 
his mouth, was kicking time with his heels 
on the sides of the empty barrel. Recog- 
nising the young gentleman as the presi- 
dent of this respectable society, I stepped 
through the circle, and, with a most polite 
bow, presented myself before my formidable 
judge. Without deigning to notice my 
respectfiil salutation, he proceeded to ques- 
tion the sentry as to the natiu'e of the 
offence for which I was brought before 
him. Finding me guilty of no less a crime 
than of walking about unarmed, he forth- 
with informed me, without much ceremony, 
that I must remain where I was for the 
night, and that the next morning I should 
be sent where I was most wanted. The 
prospect was not a pleasing one, but what 
could I do ? He would hear of no excuse. 
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So I took my seat near the fire, and was 
soon lost in contemplating the disagreeable 
nature of my position, and in devising plans 
to change it for a better. The chorus- 
singmg, which was interrupted by my en- 
trance, had not been resumed. Most of 
the men were now occupied in cleaning or 
loading their muskets ; some were trying 
the edge of their swords, or setting axes 
upon the stones; one or two were buckling 
on a breast-plate, preparatory to mounting 
guard. A small boy, in a very large sol- 
dier's cloak, with cross belts, which reached 
down to his heels, was breaking up an old 
sentry-box, and putting its fragments on the 
flames. 

The conversation, which hitherto I had 
not paid much attention to, turned, at 
length, upon the subject of barricade-build- 
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ing; and as I happened to be versed in 
that science, from knowing how the streets 
of Paris had been defended in the late 
imeutCy I ventured to remark to my gaolers 
that, according to my opinion, their barri- 
cades were the worst ever constructed, and 
that, undoubtedly, it was extremely danger- 
ous even to stand behind them. I told 
them that, in Paris, the streets were built 
up to the second stories ; but that here, 
on the contrary, the barricades were so 
low, that if a man stood upright, his 
head would be knocked off to a dead cer- 
tainty. In short, I gave them such a learned 
disquisition upon this subject, — interlarded 
with the strongest revolutionary principles, 
and the greatest interest in their welfare, 
— ^that, instead of my remaining a prisoner 
with them, as I had been sentenced to do. 
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they were so charmed with my extempo- 
raneous harangue, that they not only set 
me at liberty to go where I liked, but 
two or three of them insisted, in the most 
courteous manner, in conducting me to my 
hotel: thus proving the old adage, that 
** knowledge is power,*' to be true. I 
extricated myself from a disagreeable posi- 
tion, and exchanged a bed of cold stones 
for a comfortable bed of down. 

October 26th. — ^The troops appear, from 
the sound of the firing, to be gaining groimd, 
but I dare not stir from my room, as to- 
day I feel less inclined than ever to welcome 
their arrival at the price of a broken head. 
It is just ten. The firing has abated, and I 
hear that a parlementar from the Gremein- 
derath has left the town to treat with Win- 
dischgratz. The terms are accepted, and 
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the troops will enter in twenty-four hours. 
O what joyous news! I never felt so re- 
lieved in my life. Excitement, for a change, 
is pleasant enough to most people; but if 
the mind be kept continually on the rack, 
whether it wiU or no, — like many other 
usefiil cordials, when taken too much of, 
it becomes, to say the least of it, extremely 
disagreeable. 

October 27th. — ^The gates are opened, and 
all sort of preparations are being made for 
the admission of the troops on the morrow. 
The glad countenances of the National Guard, 
and of other respectable individuals, contrast 
strongly with the forlorn and dejected looks 
of the Proletarier, and proclaim pleasing 
prospects of an end to this Reign of Dis- 
order. 

Directly I heard what had taken place, 
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I left my rooms and strutted forth as bold 
as a lion, in the direction of the Wieden. 
Crossing the Ferdinand Bridge, and passing 
the military outposts, I walked down the 
Jagerzeil, in order to see what destruction 
had been done there; for this had been one 
of the principal points of attack. At the 
bottom of this street, which opens upon the 
Prater, a strong battery of nine guns had 
been constructed by the insurgents. The 
troops had planted their cannon behind the 
trees in the Prater, and fired down the street 
with great execution. The houses at the 
bottom of the Jagerzeil, where the battery 
was built, being at length set on fire by 
the shells thrown fix)m the wood, the 
insurgents were compelled to leave their 
guns and retreat, and the battery was then 
carried by the Serasaners and Croats. The 
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latter lost a good many men from the fire 
of the mob from the windows ; and the par- 
titions between the houses being knocked 
down, they were enabled to retreat from 
house to house as the military advanced 
along the street. Many of the houses were 
entirely destroyed, and the whole row of 
buildings from the comer of the Jagerzeil 
to the chain-bridge which crosses the canal 
was still in flames ; a few ragged boys, at 
the risk of their lives, were carrying off" any 
plunder that had escaped, and the luifortu- 
nate owners watched, with tears in their 
eyes, the ruin of their property and their 
homes. Nobody, however, attempted to stop 
the ragmg of the fire. 

Hurrying away from this painftd scene of 
desolation, I crossed the bridge and passed 
on to the Wieden. Here I found the greater 
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part of Jellachich's army bivouacking in the 
streets. They seemed to be on very good 
terms with the good people upon whom 
they had quartered themselves, and were 
feasting, and dancing, and making merry, 
after the custom of their country. Every 
precaution, however, had been taken against 
any surprise from the town ; even the matches 
of the cannon were kept lighted, and the 
artillerymen were moimted on their horses, 
ready to move the guns at a moment's 
notice. Waggons, loaded with arms, were 
passing through the streets, to be delivered 
up at the head-quarters of the district. 

Leaving this place, I walked down to the 
barrier at the St. Mark's line. All the 
houses near the gate, as well as the gate 
itself, were one mass of ruins ; the groimd 
was saturated with blood all roimd the 
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spot. The insurgents had made a strong 
resistance at this point, and the military 
had been repulsed three times before they 
were able to force their entrance. Here I 
met an old Croat colonel, with whom I 
stopped to speak: he had been in England, 
and knew a Uttle of the language. He was 
delighted when he discovered what country 
I belonged to, and justly remarked that I 
had great reasons to be proud of my Fa- 
therland. He told me that he owed a 
great deal of his success in storming this 
suburb to that most wonderful of all in- 
ventions, as he called it, the Shrapnell shell; 
and described with enthusiasm the beautiful 
effect of a bursting Shrapnell in a crowd. 

As the day was somewhat advanced by 
the time I had visited all these places, I 
thought it would be better, in case of 
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accident, to return home before dark. But 
what was my horror, when arrivmg at one 
of the little bridges that cross the river 
Wien, by what is called the water glacis, 
to find two great grenadiers guarding the 
bridge, and forbidding any one to pass. 
They informed me that the people in the 
town had at length observed, fi*om the top 
of St. Stephen's tower, the approach of the 
long-expected Hungarians ! — that they had 
cancelled the treaty, and now once more 
bid defiance to the besiegers. So the 
Hungarians were come at last. Confound 
them! if they had but waited a day longer, 
we might have wished them a pleasant 
walk back — ^and what would happen now? 
that was the question. Windischgratz was 
certainly in an awkward position. The 
Himgarians, with Kossuth at their head, 
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were said to be sixty thousand strong. Any 
success gained by them would, of course, be 
followed up by an attack from the Vien- 
nese. The Marshal was between two fires, 
and it served him right. He ought to have 
known better, and bombarded the town a 
week ago. But what had I done to be 
treated in this way? For aught I could tell 
to the contrary, I might have to remain a 
week, or, in fact, any length of time, in 
this pleasant position. Unprovided in any 
sort of way against being thus unexpectedly 
benighted, I looked forward with consider- 
able alarm to the time when the want of 
a razor and a change of apparel would 
render me, to all appearance, a suspicious- 
enough looking object to be treated in the 

most ignominious manner. Another circum- 
stance which annoyed me considerably was. 
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all communication with the town being 
stopped, I had no means of informing my 
faithfiil Cox what had become of me ; and 
I knew that his state of mind would be 
such, that I felt no little anxiety as to 
what steps he might take to discover me. 

I am, however, not much given to de- 
spond under any circumstances. Indeed, I 
have often been glad to find myself in a 
scrape, for the pleasure of exercising a little 
ingenuity in extricating myself fi-om it : and 
so in the present instance, remembering 
that anticipation is often worse than the 
evil itself, I very philosophically made up 
my mind to undergo with fortitude all the 
misfortune I could not manage to avoid. 

While wandering about in search of some 
public-house, or an equally humble abode 
suitable to the emptiness of my piu'se, I 
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met, much to my astonishment and delight, 
a fellow-countryman, with whom I had 
formed a slight acquaintance during a few 
days he had passed in the same hotel with 
myself. We, instantly on recognising one 
another, rushed up and fraternised in the 
most cordial manner. This ceremony being 
gone through, my friend proceeded to in- 
form me that the rencontre was the most 
fortunate circumstance that could have hap- 
pened to him ; for he had left the town 
in a hurry, and expecting to return in a 
few hours, had not brought a farthing of 
money with him. 

' ' What ! " I exclaimed ; " is it possible 
that you, too, are totally devoid of the 
needful? Why, I have only one florin and 
a few kreutzers in my pocket, which will 
but pay for our supper; and then we shall 
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have no alternative left us but to sit down 
and starve." 

" Good gracious!" said my friend, with 
a look of horror, " you don't mean to say 
so! At all events, we must go at once, 
and see what can be done." 

And so, after a short consultation, we 
both agreed that the best thing we could 
do would be to put a good face on the 
matter, and go straight to the grandest ho- 
tel we could find, and lay our case before 
the landlord, and trust to his magnanimity 
for protection. 

Our pathetic story could hardly fail to 
touch the sympathy of the most hard-hearted 
of Grerman hosts. But the landlord of the 
Golden Lamb — this was the hotel we went 
to — happened to have an imusual supply of 
the milk of himian kindness in his compo- 
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sition, and consented without hesitation to 
afford us all we required. Matters being 
thus amicably arranged, we consoled our- 
selves with all the delicacies which a 
Grerman table could produce in such bad 
times; and, after playing a few games at 
picquet, retired to our apartments, which, 
if not very magnificent, had at least the 
advantage — so we were given to understand 
— of being the safest in the house against 
the intrusion of shells and rockets, or any 
such-Uke disagreeable visitors that might 
possibly disturb our slumbers. 

October 28th. — This morning we rose 
tolerably early, but found everybody, when 
we came down to breakfast, already on the 
move. We learned that blue lights and 
bonfires had been burning all night fi*om 
the top of St. Stephen's Tower, as signals 
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to the Hungarians But what had become 
of them nobody could tell. The Croats had 
left their quarters at daybreak, and the 
report was, that Jellachich had been ordered 
out to give battle to the army of Kossuth. 
The whole of this day we passed in the 
most disagreeable manner, wandering about 
without knowing what to do with oiu'selves. 
In the evening, after dinner, we strolled out 
to smoke our pipes. The night was almost 
as bright as day: the whole of the glacis 
roimd the town, in every direction, seemed 
to be in flames. Enormous buildings and 
factories were on fire; and in the Leopold 
Stadt nearly aU the great stacks of wood — 
the winter stock of ftiel — were blazing up 
to the sky, and presented a most striking 
scene. They hgid been bimiing for five or 
six days. We had seen the light of the 
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fire while in the town, although until now we 
had not known what was the cause of it. 
October 29th. — When I got up this 
morning, the first thing I heard was the 
sound of distant cannon-shots. A sharp 
contest was evidently going on between 
Kossuth and the Ban: it lasted all the 
morning without intermission. At about 
four o'clock a proclamation was issued, in 
which it was stated that the Hungarians 
had been routed with great loss, and that 
a decisive victory had been gained by the 
Emperor's troops. It concluded by good- 
naturedly coimselling all ill-disposed persons 
to take warning fi'om the fate of their 
rebel allies, and gave notice in a P. S. that 
Windischgratz intended to commence bom- 
barding the town early on the following 
morning. 
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On returning home to our hotel, we were 
suddenly stopped by a sentry, who chal- 
lenged us with "Halt! wer da?'' accom- 
panied by the disagreeable clang of his 
musket being lowered to the charging 
position. We dared not retreat for fear 
he would fire upon us; neither dared 
we advance for the like reason; and as 
" fi-eimd" and " feind"* soimd so very similar 
in Grerman, we were obliged to hold oiu* 
tongues. While hesitating in our minds 
what course to pursue, we were saved the 
trouble of a wrong decision by a guard of 
soldiers coming up in our rear, and taking 
us into custody. The officer of the party, 
being a civil sort of man, finding us to be 
foreigners, addressed us in French, and told 
us that he was going to build a small 



* Anglic^, " enemy." 
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battery at the top of the Jagerzeil, where 
a couple of cannon would be planted to 
command the Ferdinand Bridge and the 
Rothen Thurm Thor. Catching at the 
chance of convincing him of our friendship 
for the cause in which he was employed, 
we immediately offered to assist his men 
in constructing the barricade. He smiled 
at this proof of our sincerity, and accepted 
our services. We marched on till we reached 
a small coffee-house at the comer of the 
bridge: it stands upon the bank of the 
canal, and is not distant more than one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the city walls. 

Here we stopped, and the officer gave 
orders to the men, who were supplied with 
pickaxes, &c., to commence loosening the 
pavmg-stones behind the house, with as 
little noise as possible, as he did not wish 
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their motions to be observed by the enemy. 
As soon as a sufficient number of the 
stones were ready, we placed them on our 
shoulders, and carried them, as we were 
directed, to the top of the Jagerzeil, where 
two or three men were waiting to receive 
and arrange them. We had to move the 
stones about sixty yards, and, in doing so, 
had to cross an open space exactly facing 
the Bastei ; and as there were no houses 
between us and the town, we depended 
upon nothing but the darkness of the night 
to prevent our being observed from the 
walls. For some time, it had been rather 
exciting to pass, as quick as our heavy 
burden would permit, this somewhat danger- 
ous spot; and my friend, who had, in the 
first instance, prophesied that we should be 
discovered and fired upon, suddenly led me 
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aside, and whispered in my ear that he 
had something particular to confide to me. 

" I have an idea," said he, " that the 
sentries on the other side of the water 
have seen what we are about ; and, in 
this case, some measures will soon be taken 
to put a stop to our proceedings. Should 
any accident happen to me, I trust that 
you will take care that what remains of 
me be treated in a gentleman-Uke manner.'* 

** Oh, certainly, my dear fellow !'* I an- 
swered ; ** but surely you overrate our 
danger. Pray don't be so serious — you 
quite fnghten me." 

** No, no. But should anything happen, 
you can do me a great service if you 
wiU." 

" Oh, anything I can do I shall be most 
happy, I'm siu-e," said I, not the least 
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knowing what great secret he was so 
mysteriously about to produce. 

" Well, then, the thing is this : you 
know I have a foolish fancy for specula- 
tions, and rather pride myself on my 
knowledge about money-matters. Now, you 
see — ^the reason why I am uneasy in my 
mind is, because I bought about fifty na- 
poleons the other day, and left: them in 
my desk. Perhaps, alas ! I may never see 
them again ; and should I fall, Groodness 
only knows what will become of the money. 
But if you will promise to take charge of 
the napoleons, and not change them for 
less than eight florins forty-eight kreutzers, 
the exchange must come up to that soon — 
then," said he, '' then, sir, I shall die 
happy!'' 

What a climax ! — what a consummation 
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of felicity ! If it had been anywhere else 
I should have died with laughing. Only 
conceive what a horrid absence of all ro- 
mantic notions. Why, bless my heart, 
only a few minutes before I had been 
thinking to myself — Now, suppose a great 
cannon-ball should come and take off both 
my legs, what would that charming young 
lady say with whom I danced at the what- 
d'ye-call-'em ball last year? and what a 
thrilling effect my last dying speech and 
confession would make upon her if she 
could only hear it ! But to go and throw 
away such a chance as this for imagining 
a pathetic end, with all the beautiful ideas 
which attend it, in the shape of locks of 
hair dipped in gore, and lovely Christian 
names sighed out with last breaths in per- 
fectly inaudible tones ! Oh, no ! It was 
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really too bad of him ; and I believe 
I should have dropped a large stone on 
his toes out of spite, if, just at this mo- 
ment, a volley from the walls had not 
obliged me to provide for my own personal 
safety by running imder cover. 

" I told you so," said a voice close by 
me, very much out of breath. " A bullet 
came bang through the crown of my hat, 
and I thought all the while we had been 
standing out of shot." 

'* Well," said I, '* you are none the worse, 
I hope ; and as I know that the battery 
is quite finished now, I think we may 
probably get leave to retire to oiu* hotel, 
as we have worked pretty hard, and I am 
sure have earned our supper." 

At the soimd of supper, my friend's 
courage seemed to revive; and, once more 
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crossing the exposed space, we found the 
officer, and obtained pennission to de- 
part. 

October 30th. — ^Two battalions of the 
Nassau regiment have taken up their quar- 
ters in the hotel, and are stationed in the 
top rooms of the house, to pick oflF the 
men on the walls when the bombarding 
begins. The Bastei is crowded with Prole- 
tarier, who sing songs of liberty, and threaten 
the besiegers with destruction. I know not 
what this delay means, or why they com- 
mence now. Perhaps the people in the 
town have observed some hostile movement 
on the part of the troops, which caused them 
to fire a volley at the top windows of our 
hotel. It is, however, the signal for a 
general attack, and sharp work it is. The 
firing is answered from every side. It is 
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a splendid sight to see the great camion 
flashing and booming away, just opposite, 
and the little muskets popping from the 
embrasures along the whole line of wall. 
And now goes a shot from the artillery, 
but it has no efieet upon the thick old 
ramparts — not a bit more than the little 
bullets which the soldiers from the windows 
send whizzing across Uke showers of hail, 
as fast as they can fire. And now — ^now 
Windischgratz has taken it up. The bat- 
tery at the Belvedere sent a storm of 
rockets and shells enough to set the whole 
town on fire ; but nobody seems to take 
any notice of it. 

^* What are those fellows about at the 
top of the house?" said an old general, 
who came puffing and blowing into the 
courtyard below. *' They won't satisfy 
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those blackguards in a month. Here, Cap- 
tain Thingabob, pick me out twenty of the 
best shots in your company, and send 'em 
up to shew those lubbers how to take aim.'* 
The officer to whom this was addressed 
immediately drew up a sharp-looking lot of 
little fellows, dressed in green, and armed 
with short rifles: they are called jagers, or 
chasseurs, and are considered the best shots 
in the country. Selecting from these twenty 
men and a corporal, he picked up his own rifle, 
and started oflf to relieve the soldiers, who, 
with their long, clumsy muskets, had not 
been able to take exact enough aim to hit 
so small a mark as a man's head at the 
distance of a hundred and fifty yards. While 
I had been standing in the courtyard, I 
had made acquaintance with the corporal 
who was sent up with this party; and as 
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he had boasted a good deal about his per- 
formances, I wanted very much to see what 
he could actually do. So I followed the 
jagers, and took my place with my friend 
behind some mattresses that here stuck in 
a window which overlooked the whole of 
the Bastei. A couple of jagers were placed 
in the same way in each window, and the 
soldiers whom they reUeved were sent below. 
Instead of their beginning to shoot imme- 
diately, as I had expected, it was nearly a 
quarter of an hour before a single shot was 
fired. And when I inquired of my friend the 
corporal why he did not take a shot through 
one of the embrasures, with the chance of 
hitting somebody, all he answered was, — 

" Wait a little longer. You *11 under- 
stand our scheme directly: we never throw 
away a shot, if we can help it.** 
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In less than five minutes the insurgents, 
thinking that they had silenced the firing 
in this quarter, ceased shooting also ; and 
a few incautious fools stood up and began 
looking around them. 

"Now's your time!" said I to the cor- 
poral; and, as if with one consent, a dozen 
sharp reports cracked from the windows ; 
and in an instant seven of the bullets had 
hit their mark with unerring aim. Then 
rose an angry shout from the outwitted mob 
— then roared their cannon in good earnest. 
The bullets tore through the mattresses as 
if they had been paper. But we were safe 
enough behind the walls ; for they could not 
elevate the guns sufficiently to touch us. 
How the jagers laughed! It was rather 
exciting, certainly, — watching till a head 
peeped through an embrasure, and then 
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stepping up to the window, where the balls 
came rattling through, and taking a cool 
and deliberate aim — ay, and waiting, too, 
till the smoke had cleared to see whether 
the ball knocked the dust from the side 
of the embrasure, or whether it had gone 
clean through and hit its mark. But let 
us leave the jagers to finish their work, 
while we see what is going on elsewhere. 
The side entrance to the Courtyard which 
I have already mentioned leads into a 
narrow street, almost in a line with the 
Ferdinand Bridge. Going out by this gate- 
way, I walked down the street till I came 
to a small battery. Hitherto few shots had 
been fired from it, although it had for some 
time been one of the chief marks for the 
enemy's cannon. About fifteen or sixteen 
men were lying on the ground, smoking or 
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sleeping, but paying no attention to the bul- 
lets which frequently struck the barricade. 
One tall, fine-looking fellow, with the cor- 
poral's badge on his shoulder, was walking 
backwards and forwards on the platform, 
with his arms crossed and his pipe in 
his mouth, casting, from time to time, an 
affectionate glance upon the cannon, or oc- 
casionally kissing his hand to some fair 
damsel, who, notwithstanding the danger 
of the situation, could not forbear peeping 
out of the window to admire the soldier or 
his uniform. 

*' Good morning, corporal. Have you 
nothing to do that all your men are 
sleeping ? " said I. 

*' Unfortunately not, sir. We are placed 
here to rake the bridge in case of a sortie, 
and are not allowed to fire much at the 
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walls. But it seems that the jagers — ^take 
care, sir ; it is rather dangerous to stand 
there. I see they are just pointing another 
gun on us : there, that will do — yes, the 
jagers seem to have done pretty well in a 
short time." 

*' Have you seen much service, corpo- 
ral?" 

*' Service, sir ? I have been so often 
under fire that I don't beUeve any thing 
can touch me." 

** I hope not," said I. "I should like 
to see you fire a shot — I know a little 
about that sort of thing myself." 

" Indeed, sir ? Well, if I get a chance, 
I '11 oblige you." 

So saying, he stepped out in front of 
the barricade, in order to find a good ob- 
ject to fire at. Leaving him for a short 
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time, I turned to speak a few words to 
the officer, when suddenly a loud report, 
followed by the crash of a shot striking 
close by, announced that the newly-placed 
gun had that instant been fired upon us. 

" Where is the corporal ? " said the 
officer ; ** we must have him here to an- 
swer that shot. I thought I saw him go 
out just now — see and fetch him, my 
man,"— and the officer walked on to meet 
him. 

At the comer of the barricade — ^probably 
he was returning, and in a second would 
have been out of danger — ^lay, bleeding on 
the ground, the Ufeless body of the poor 
corporal. A cannon-baU had struck him 
just above the lower jaw, and entirely car- 
ried away the whole upper part of his 
head. Spots of brain and matted hair 
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were splashed upon the wall, and blood 
flowed profusely from the wound. He was 
lymg on his back, his arms outstretched, 
and his blanched hands tightly clenched 
in death. 

Perhaps this poor man was nearly the 
last that fell. The bombarding ceased very 
shortly afl:erwards; and although the Sera- 
saners, early on the following morning, 
stormed the Burg Thor, its massive gates 
were the chief resistance they met with. 

For the first day after the taking of the 
city, all intercourse with the suburbs was 
prohibited; and it was not till I had suf- 
fered, for no less than five days, the se- 
vere inconvenience attendant upon the want 
of my wardrobe, that I once more found 
myself unscathed, in the ministering hands 
of the faithfiil Cox. Martial law is now 
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in full execution, and peace bids fair once 
more to be restored. 

And so ends the short and homely chap- 
ter of my adventures. It will be perceived 
that in the narration which I now venture 
to lay before the public, I am innocent of 
any attempt to heighten their interest by 
any of the embellishments of fancy; and I 
have equally abstained from the political 
causes which led to this sanguinary struggle. 

My sole object has been to give the simple 
and unadorned impressions of an eye-wit- 
ness to scenes which abler narrators may 
hereafter invest with History's more dignified 
austerity. 



THE END. 
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